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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter reports research findings from 31 
rural New York school districts on teacher recruitment and retention. 
Of 31 superintendents interviewed in September 1987, 55% reported 
rising elementary enrollment; 61% had difficulty filling positions; 
84% hafi too few applicants; and 68% reported a scarcity of 
appropriately certified applicants. Almost half reported particular 
difficulties in the areas of special education and foreign languages. 
Important characteristics of teacher candidates included 
certification (preferably multiple certification), overall quality 
and experience, and comfortable "fit" with the rural environment. 
Over half the superintendents said that unavailability of teachers 
had affected instructional quality in their districts. Of 63 teachers 
identified by their superintendents as "successful" long-term 
teachers, over half had chosen their current jobs because they grew 
up or had family in the area, thought the area was good for - ^isintj a 
family, or liked the general friendliness of small schools. These 
factors were also important in teacher retention, along with few 
discipline problems, administrative supportiveness, and faculty 
collegiality. Strategies for teacher recruitment in rural districts 
roust recognize teachers who will be satisfied and effective in rural 
schools, and must raise the visibility of rural schools and attack 
the negative stereotype surrounding them. Suggestions for action at 
state, regional, and local levels and in colleges of education are 
noted. (SV) 
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Teacher Recniitment and Retention 
in Rural School Districts 

As educatk^n heads toward the 1990s, rural sc}u)oI distnets gmj^e with a ^ of staffii^ problems that have grown during 
the 1980s. Additional slate and federal mandates demaiKi imm staff with spo:ial qualiftcattons, from speech therapists to tech- 
nology teacters. TeaciK:r entry rcquirm^nts have tightened while job prospects ft>r wcmen ami minorities outside of edui^iion 
wete expandii^. And just as the baby bocmilet appourcd in t}% kimkiigaTtei^, the ^ing teacher worfcfoirc recruited during 
the 1950s began to retire. All of these Ikctoni, combined with a perennially depressed tax tesc, have rural school boaris w^x- 
ried about their competitive status in the comii^ battle to recruit and retain high quality tcachcr^i. 



In SqiftOTber of 1W7 the New \bik Slate Schcxil Boards Associ- 
ation unctenook research to explore rural distrkns* problems in 
r^ruitii^ and retaining tcacters. Tte Association al^ sought 
to identify the fM<m rhm attract teadhers to rural ^rhools ard the 
strategies that rural schools can use to tMiikJ quality staff. 

The Associotlon Study 

A two-fmHiged study was c^igi^: a tele|dK)ne interview erf 
sdiool superimeadeius and a mail-in qt^stionimire im- te^t^rs. Dis- 
trfcts kientified as "rural'* were sel^ted from every regim of the 
state excei^ New Ywk City, for a tmal sample erf 38. Of these, five 
superii^axiems slated that the nmU ctesifKiation was no k^i^r ap- 
propriate for thdr districts, leaving an effective san^e of 33 dis- 
tricts in eleven r^ions. Interviews were completed with 
superinienctents in 31, for a rate of n^m of 94 percent. 

Each superintendent was asked to disirilHile the mail-in qmrs- 
ticmnaire lo three tc^het^ who mex the followii^ cri^rfa: {!) ^rv- 
ice in tte di^rict for IS or nK>re years, and (2) ll^ overall qualities 
diat tte superintendent consklered desirable in district staff. The 
teaci^ sample was thus selected tte saperintemients ttems^lvcs 
ar»} is assun^ to represent long-term, successful rural teachers. 
(Xit of a pc^ible sample of 99, 63 teachers retumcd questionr^ires 
for a nwe of return of 64 percxnt. 

The average enralbnent of the sanipl<xl districts was U24, but 
rai^d from 4200 lo 186. The average teaching staff was 86. 

The Superintendent interviews 

Most of the superinteiKlents interviewed made a gemrn^us time 
commilr l to the project, with some of the conversations lasting 
as lof^ as an hair. Krcause of tin? open-emled nature of these in- 
terviews, mai^ of the responses consist^ of opinions and recom- 
mendatiom. The informattiHi otHaimxl from the interviews will be 
discussed first. We will t>«n examine iIk t^her responses, before 
preseittin^ conchisioav. 

Overall, 55 percent of the interviewed supcrinHmdents report- 



ed rising elen^mary enrollment in their dlstrk:ts: 61 percent had 
difficulty fillii^ petitions; 84 percent ha] an imufficient number 
of ai^lic^nts; and 68 percent h^ difTHruhy fimiing applicants with 
appropriate certification. 



andAmr eerttfic^ioii: 

special education 

foreign laf^uages 

library/media 

science 

math 

technology 



l^ertent of 
saperintendenls: 

48 
45 

19 

16 

16 

16 



Several superinteiKients reported tli^t both tlx^ quality and quan- 
tity erf jch candidates were down, aiKl that in some cases they 1^ 
been saved from a serious problem by sheer luck. In one case, for 
example, cnit of a total field of two oindidates, one pren^ to be 
excellent ami certified. 

Six of the 31 superin^mients reportixJ a total of i^vcn unfiU^ 
positioas as of early Octc*er. The areas were strikingly diverse: 
Spanish, m^ia, atKl techiH)logy ^chers, librarian, speech iter- 
apist, guidamre coumelor, artd pq^rtmlogist. 

Practices 

The «jperintendems cited chantcteristks they locrfc for in teacher 
carkdidates. Most commonly n^ntioi^ was ceniftc^tion, prefera- 
bly multif^ certification, since rural teacter^ •^wcar raaiq^ hats," 
Superinleiutents often meinfoi^ tlmt their locations &r from col- 
leges with graduate schools of education often made it impossible 
for new teachers to complete their courscwork for certifkation. 

Superintendents emf^iasiz^ X)vi impurtaiKre of overall quality 
and experience in new staff, on tfe gn^mJs that rural distrkts can 
afford little supervisory staff* time to assist weak or inexperienced 
teacinrrs. Over a t^ird also cit«i "fit" as a key quality tl^ look 
for. notii^ that teachers who arc UTKX)mfonabie in a rural ^ettii^ 
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tend wH 10 slay. Other c^Htks nKmliumjd includkd imercM in pmks- 
sional growth, wiliingness lo work on extnicurricular activities, 
*Vhild orientation**, and hXvong mrademic biickgnnimJ. 

The inter^'icwcd supcrintoKlcnts seemed to £ul into tH«o gnnif^ 
in ttjrms tif their rccruilmcnt techniques. Almost all ifescribed ihcnv 
selves as following a tnuiitional rceruilnwrn rtnitim: based m 
news|xipcr advertising and letters to college placement (^Ticx's. 
Htiwevcr, about half of the superinrcndcnts also descritKKl i^iher 
jotralegies, including pcn»inai contacu* with placement trfftccrs, par- 
tscipafion and use of displays and slnles at i.n>llege nrcruitmcm days, 
statewide or even outnrf-state advertising, use <^ a BOCES nrcruit- 
ing service, use of the State EducatuHi Depannwni job netwt>rk. 
ads in EdiKiakm Hfcdt and jKofcssional ^Himals, and wi>nl of nKHith. 
S<inie admitted frankly that thc^ were m« abov^ Mealing"' a much- 
needcti teacher fixim am^ther district. One superintendent Sii\6 tnat 
If a pnHnisii^ candidate conies in for an interview, *i drop every- 
thing. I take him amund town, show him the school his kids would 
be attcmiing^ intnidiMxr him to a reiltor, buy him an cream cone " 

It a{^?eans therefore, that while sonur supcrintendems arc fair- 
ly traditional and unimaginative in their recruiting, others are quite 
aggm^^ive and have developed a set of personal techniques to try 
to cope with the tightening supply erf teachers. 

The average base salary in the districts surveyed was $17,500 
as of Sqstember 1987, representing a raf^ fwm a low of $13,500 
Jbr a central New \brk district to a high of $2a000 lor a district 
on eastern Long Island. Supe riittendents frequently nwntioned be- 
ing at a competitive disadvanu^ compared to suburban or urban 
districts. On the iHhcr hand, a few noted that by keepii$ their 
salary marginally higher than surrounding districts, they were able 
to compete adequately. 

Several respondents also that tl^ authority to negotiate 
experience credits or advanced standing on the salary schedule is 
extrLmely important. One said that the most credit he amid oikr 
was tiircc years, Init ancMiher said, *i can nuke whatever arrange- 
mcnx I think is necessary; Tve imvcr lost a recruit 1 'Aantcd because 
of mon^." 

CMhcr incentives most frequently mcntkMKxl were the positive 
atnfKisphere of the district and the good reputation ol the schwl. 
\flarious superintendents ncHed iiKirntives that eiAaiu.x* nnifcssional 
status of teachers or increase takc-hon^ pay or Ixnh: staff devek^- 
mem activities, paid summer woiii or extracurrioUar work, a career 
ladder, pay for staff or currKmlum d^k^m^, leachcr center mem- 
bership. F^itive board/teacher relations, teaciier participation in 
decision making, and encouraging teacher autonomy were alst> cit- 
ed. Asked aNnit his district s incentives for teachers, one superin- 
umdem said succinctly, ''Wc try iK>t to get in the way of effective 
instniction." 

Problems 

Despite tlKse efforts to identify, hire, ami retain gcxxl teaching 
staff, the .superintendcms recc^ni/ed, by a rate trf fimr to one, that 
recr itmcnt erf ic^chers is a problem tor rural districts generally. 
More than half said that the unavailability v( tcachcrs h^ affected 
the quality of instruction in their districts, A frequent wmmcni, 
"W: train them for otter districts," acknowledged limU even when 
rural districts recruit young teacten; with excellent potential, they 
tend to lose them to districts ofierii^ higher salaries or more ci>s- 
nf«>politan suntHmdic^. 

Tte negative asp^ of iinal teachii^g most often mcntioi^ 
were low }^ and lack of social life for y^ng pwple, cspet ially 
single young people. Also cited were the lack of cultural oppor»u- 
nities or of graduate schools ncarbj; aiKl the series shtwtigc of af- 
fofdable hcmsing for t^ten> in rural areas. Superintemtents on 
eastern Long Islaml spa;ifically blamed hwsing for tteir difficul- 
ties in recniiting teachers, eqwhally miiwrty teachers. With gmwij^ 



numbers ot mimuiiy students, hiring minority sl:*ff was a kt^ giial 
forthcM: superintendents. Yet though the U>ng Island salaries wvre 
at tte high end of the niral samp!-, ilnrsc superintendents complaimxl 
that they can entice very few minority camlidaies to interview ft»r 
positions. Those camlidaU:s whi> arc attracted soon discover that 
they caniKH afttYnd hi>u.sing near the districts that want to hire them. 

Other disincentives ni^cd by superintendents intiudcd: often 
being expected to teach cnitslde of one s chosen subjecn area or to 
hamlle several preparations, tiK special challenges of wwking with 
rural children, aiKl the limited facilities and Inidgets in stmic rural 
districts. 

The Plus Side 

A dark view i>t rural teaching tiverall is inviilid. however, ar- 
gued many of the supcrintciKlents. Rural anras suffer from m^ative 
sieret>rypes aiKl lack of visibility. The quality of life, bi^th in and 
inxl of school, is a positive aspect of rural teaching. The respon- 
dents mentioned the sense i>f "belonging" that a small community 
and district give, the cl(V«mjss to students, eollegiality vf staff, and 
lack of severe discipline problems. Tte relaxed atmosphere, com- 
munity MKiiibiliiy, ami tbst availability of outdiw recreation com- 
pensate for the l;K:k of other entertainment, and nuikc rural life very 
appralti^ for some pK)plc. 

The key, as otK superinteiKtent ren^rted, is **a fit between il^ 
teacher s values ^icm atid rural lifc.'' 

Tl^ Superbilmfteals' RficommciKbitloroj 

Tl> conclude the interview, the s-uperintendents were asked to 
recommeml state and/or local acticm^ to ins>twc the te;^her recruit- 
mcif« pc^mial of rural d^ricts. There was a consensus that a rethink- 
ing of state aki and regulation needed. Rural districts should 
receive salary suj^len^nts to twlp cmintcr their competitive disad- 
vantage, special inccntiws s^mikl be fHOvkied to tiSKhers in shwt- 
age subject areas. Other suggestions iiurluded abolishing tenure and 
making teacher relirenK?nt transferrable acre^s slate boundaries. 

Further, tbs state must iwignize sq>ccial rural week in devek^ 
ing regulations and cfcsigning (nx^rams. A newly mandated class 
nnury tie up a hill-time tcacter for five students. Such programs also 
have created for rmv^ districts space pit*lems that are even move 
sewre than the staffing problems. The need for flexibility in txr- 
tific^ition and the importance of making graduate education availa- 
ble to rural tcacters wrc frcqti^ntly mentioned. 'XTollegc pn^^son; 
shiHild get crfT camfxis," said of^ superiittendent, and anc«her uigcd 
the estaMijdiment erf inlcasive alternative ccrtificatkni programs. Col- 
leges also ccMild help by enctHjn^ing multiple certification, and by 
training prospective te^rhets in tural pre4)lems. **We dcm't need peo- 
ple with highly specialized certification said an Adimmlack su- 
perinumdent« "we cmnpetent pec^lc who are good with kids." 

Staff dcvelcqimcnt and Asmling to support it were sire-^vcd by 
several of the superintemtents. Firally, many that inequitiei^ 
in the overall tax .sj^tcm put rural districts at a disadvantage. They 
cit^ problems with prepcrty a««^ssnK:nt aiwl tax excmj^ion, and 
spoke of the rared for assessment equal !?iition within districts. 

The superintendents recommendatioas on h<w the ItKal com- 
munity coohi brlp ti> nxtuit gtxxl tcacNrrs were general, ami toucheil 
on thr<^ major tlKrmes: 

• community members should beconK involved with the 
sclwols; 

• the community shinild show a pt>sitive attitude tim^ard the 
schools ami teachers; and 

• the community should support the schools financially by ap- 
pnwing adequate NuJgets. 

The Teacher Survey 

Amoi^ the 63 n?*q?omlents to the teacter questionnaire, the aver- 
age period of service in rural teachii^ was 20.7 yeaoi. Males wrc 
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son^what nvcrreprei^mcd, nuking up 44 percent of ih»* ^tijinpic, 
whereas statewide, males are only 35 percent of tin: teacher pofw 
latkwi. A^wwima^ half lai^ ekrnieitoiy giaio* and Mf, sctv.i- 
dary. The nwst comnuvn areas erf eertification were K-b enmn-on 
branch (44 i^recnl) and sivial studiet^ (24 percent). The rcsp^^n- 
dentH had lx?cn required to teach outnide of iteir areas of cenifica- 
tkm during only one ycsr tif their careers on avcrop?, bui had wivkcd 
in nonrequtred extracurricular activities an average of H) years of 
their careers. 

AttF^ion and RHenlifm Ftelori 

The leader re^ndents were askied to indicate which of IS fac- 
tors had ^ccn important in mnKtir^ tbcm to rural teuchii^ . and 
which had kept them in rural leaching. They were also pen iitted 
to add factors not provided on the list. ••Main reasons" ai^l '*oihcr 
reasoas" were identified separately. In compiling the ncspoascs. each 
respon!<^ was given a weighted score, with main reasons receiving 
three times the weight of other reasons. The nesuitir^ rankings of 
fectors, in cteccnding onler vf imqwrtaiKc* follow: 



What attfKted you to your current job? Weighfed Score 



1. had family in tiie area 


78 


2« area seen^ a good me for raisii^ a family 


66 


3* grew up in the area 


57 


4k gcrcral frfendliitess «if small schools 


51 


Sn aroi attracted nxe personally 


44 


6. (tkd) Job m well with sptms^'s job; 


33 


i^miahstr^ion's !«ip|iortiv«iess 


33 


7. rebtivdy few dhci^ine problenn^ 


32 


8. (tied)s^bry; 


26 


of^iortuiiiiy for varkd te«rhii$ experiences 


26 


9« collq(teltty I^Kruhty 


25 


10* commitiimit to rural students 


20 


11. other incentives (besiiieK salary) ofTfred by 




the distrkt 


18 


12* (tied) opportunity for varied extracurricular 




experieiieeSf 


12 


opportunity for professional Rrowlh 


12 


Why have yon remained in your current job?Weighted Score 


1. area seens a good one ftH- racing a family 


68 


2. have fon% in the area 


64 


3. area attracts ivk personally 


«0 


4. genonEil friendliness of small srhooLs 


59 


5. (tied) rel^lvdy few dbdpline pmMem«i; 


46 


admlnlstratkHi's soi^pfHliveness 


46 


6, J(ri> fits well with spoiese's job 


45 


7. srollegiallty of faculty 


43 


8. grew up fai the area 


38 


9. silary 


30 


10. omxHinnlty for varied teachii^ experiences 


29 


11. c(munitnt»it to rural fitudents 


27 


12. q[>pfHtunity fm varted extr^urricalar 




experiences 


17 


19. other incentives (besides salary) offered by the 




district 


14 - 


14. (^piHlnnity for professkmal growth 


12 



Caveats 

One must note how the questions were worded in drawing im- 
plications from the above data. The teachers^ were asked to identify 
their irasons for heii^ attracted to and for stiQ^ing it? thei " current 
}Gbs. The &ctthat "importunity for pmibsstonal growth" i?ccived 
a \cxy low ninkii^ could UM^in that ^h t^^rtunities were availa- 
ble, l»it not highly valued. However, it also could n^an that such 
opportunity were not available. All that can he concluded is that 



in the sitaattot^ ihvT caiiscl these teachers to remain in rural leach- 
ing, oppoitunity for pn&s-sion ti grx^wth was not an important fac- 
tor in the decision, for the niaji)rity. 

Kenicmber also that these data reprc.scn! th>* irpini<ms, thm kH 
ill! rural teachers, nor 4>f ideal rural tcaclK'rs. l>ut tif a ^nn p identi- 
fied by superintendents as long-term, successful niral teachers 
Thcretore, schcx)! leaders migiit sli^pe their rccruiinic v n»xKess tit 
aUract more of these kinds of stall. Nit might also consider what 
conditions would attract a different type of leaclnrr. 

Inten^retaliim 

Tlwr mcHivatitml profile that emerges fwm I'le responses shows 
that family ami personal factors are clearly stronger than pmfes- 
sioiml ones. Fully 50 percent indicated tlut tht^ either had family 
in the area or had gwwn up in the area, ami another 22 perecm 
said that a good environment for raising a family was their primary 
concern. 

An attractic^ to the area ami a likir^ for th: friendliness of sn^iil 
schools were other facli>rs high on the list for thc*sc tcaichers. This 
reinforees the superiiucmle»tis' citnunents about the iMiten- ignored 
positive qualities of rural teaching. 

When it can^? to work-related fiictors, administrative suppor- 
tiveness ami relative lack of discipline problems outranked c^^por- 
tunities for pro&ssional dcvdopnKmt or varied tcachii^ experiences. 
NcHe u\m that lack of discipline problems and collegiality of faculty 
move up on the scale of values when we move from attraction fac- 
tor to retenti«:m factors. This may indicate a progression: tin? be- 
ginning tcaclH^r is attractoi to an area by personal fectors such as 
femily atK) toiliarity, im once established, perceives certain qual- 
ities of the job as incresasingly important as reasons for staying. 

Many of the respondents' comments su^es^ diat, while per- 
sof^l bctors may have brcHight tl^m into rural t^hii^ and kcfA 
&Kxn tl^re. the leachers And a lack cS certain iiKCntivcs in their 
jol^. Several said they anild mn afTotd to do what they are doing 
withmit a second incon^ T!^ noled that r«w, yoiuig teacher^i com- 
mute long distances bet^iise of lack of housii^ aiul social life, and 
thus are less involved in the school community. Some expressed 
the opinion that tteir districts wvc failii^ to recruit quality teachers 
because of their pay scales, aiKl deplored community resentment 
of teachers which, coupled with dependence on property tax, keeps 
salaries low. Altht^gh most prai.sed the cooperation and coUcgiali- 
ty in their schools, a few spoke bitterly of the lack of compensation 
and appreciation^ of small town politics, and of the lm:k privacy. 
One teacher commented, *i love this atmosphere, but son^times 
get frustrated with rural anitudes about education. I truly w^ld 
not i^ve this area for moiKry\ but would like my image as a teacher 
to more appreciated/' 

Strategies for School District Leoders 

The cantons <rf rural superint«:ndcnts and experienced teachers 
abcHit sch(x)I district conditions and prc*lems suggest certain strate- 
gics for the recniitineni of teachers. One key is to recc^ni/e the 
kind of teacher whci will be both satisfi^ arKl effective in the rural 
seuing. TIm: other is to raise the vi.sibility of rural ?«hix>is, aiKi at- 
tack the m.'gativc siennitype siimiumling them. Steps to do this irh 
clode following: 

!. Taigel the kind of teacher j^u want: a person who loves and 
is comfortable in the rum! setting, who wants to get inn^lvcd 
in local life, and who will vulue the closeiKrss to students 
and staff in a small district. 

2. Recognize tt^t ruml districts may have a sporial appeal for 
married teachers with children. Sell the district on the basis 
of tlK: quality of iifc, safety, and i>pix>rtunity for family ac- 
tivities that the area offers. 

3. Use s^sficd feculty n^rmhcrs and involved community imm- 
bers to help with the recruiting process. They can be your 
l^st salespec^k 

(continue cm pa^^ 4) 



4. Realize thai 50 penrem of the distrkn's future te^I^rs arc 
pmbably studems in your schools right now. Identify poten- 
tial teachcHi, CTcmjrage their aj^iiat^ts. ami make sure that 
local tciKActs ane treated in such a way that their student 
come to view fi»;!hii^ in a positive light. 

5. Be aware that tte following may be problems, awl get com- 
munity help in attackir^ ttem: 

• cmpinymem cqiponunitics for the spmisc; 

• i :locaticm expenses; 

• iKmsing; 

• nsed for sumnmr inom^. 

(k Nc^tectii^ dK: imuil can lea) to isolatk)^ 

ture departure frtmi the district. R^lar visits from tte sm- 
pervisor, assignrMnt a mentor or bucUy te^li^r, and 
special attentira to tte new teacher's devekq[>nient needs Qaa 
make the first year a positi*^ experience that begins a lof^ 
ami successful career in tte district. 

RACommendiitioiis ami Conclusions 

The .csults cS the Association's rural teacher recruitirom study 
Iktfe (kxdit thm there » a jmUon cf quant^ and 
in the sui^y irf telpher camtichtes Bi rural an^ Tte pn^H^ 
dms ftr a{q)^rs to be limited to certain sub^ an^ aiK) spcckiU- 
zaticHis, tHit indk^timis are that competitk>n for t^hers will gnaw, 
and that the dfects of the reform moverm^nt will increa% tte sup- 
|dy {HcMon. The ccHimoiis ctf the ^iperiiu^icfeftts and ft:^}^ w^ 
partkipal^ in Ite survey sags^ tmjoy aj^priate ^lutioi^ re- 
c^irit$ awareness and action at several levels: 
At the sme /evr/: The impact state mamlaies aiKl state aid dicnild 
be reexamined in terms erf* tl» pnMcmi of rural ^acher nxruimicnt. 
The low tax base, limits housii^, ii^riat^, aiK) dismmcKnies of 
scale that mo^ rural districts share have a serious i^^ve effect 
on their atHlity to recruit qi^ity teachers, aiKl it^mn maiKtet^ can 
acM ft) that ef&ct. Spar^ty aid could h:ip to alleviam d^ problem. 
Tte «ate shouki also review its certifk^on imiuiren^nts to assess 
d^ir impact on roial districts. For example^ the abolitkm of all in- 
ckfental teadiing would \wfc a di^pn^xirtionate un{»at m rural 
sch^xris. What is a pr^iem myw couM soon beccme a crisis in the 
educatfon of rural childrooi. 

At the p^kml hvd: Boards of cooperative educational servit^ 
are alr^Kiy a mainstay fyr rural school distrids in New ^rk. Some 
provide cocq^erative recniiUi^ services for tl^ir member districts^ 
md mCMe are ifevelc^)i]% such servk^. Otl^r solutiin^ such as 
xtmemnt teacters and televised instruction ham been provided by 
VOCES for some time. Fiuther explonition of innovative arran^ 



mcftis for pn^idii^ excdiem instruction to rural children slKHiId 
be funded aiKl explore. 

At co//^gcs of educatitm: GtBduate pn^roms matA be made availa- 
ble to ruial tearhers so that they can con^ete tin^ir requiren^nts 
for certifkatHHi. The |m4ilems of schedulii^ and bc^ticm of gmduate 
cduoiticni cixinics must be addressed. Furtl^rmore, u^aclnrr train- 
ing progmms shwiW consider rurri as well as urban pn^lctns in 
fmeparir^ their students for tte realities of t^ching, and should en- 
ccRini^ multiple cenifkation. 

At the heal lew/: The clo^i^s ami J^nse crf'beloi^ii^ that a rural 
ciMnmunity engemiers »n be a positive factor in recrvitii^ and re- 
^inii% quality lechers, but only if tte communit; is invcrfved in 
and ^I^Kfftive its schools. Local parents and leacters musi recog- 
nize that they have a part to play in tniildii^ a s^rot^ &cuUy. 

Rural sdiool boards can be die key to marshalling support for 
quality ^ff, ustti^ pcditkal influence at the stadDe level, establish- 
ii^ coopei;^ve rdatkmships r%kmally, and e^unehiiig local teadkr- 
ship. Boards should mate a policy couimitment to hire excellent 
teachers, ami {Hiblkize tiM commitment. Tl^ can show initiative 
in •^selling'' tt^ district to good teact^ amdidates, and in prcinm- 
ii% iIk; ifi^cKtance erf good leadurg to tte voters. 1^ 
live kadership can asMire that lund studems will ntH lose out in 
the ccmip^ition for ?n oordlent edwatfon. 
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